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endemic violence. Ireland's problems were consequently very different from 
those of Great Britain, and were never properly addressed by either the 
British government or the viceregal government in Dublin, both of which 
were more concerned with suppressing violence. This was not owing to 
an absence of goodwill on the part of the British, who were on the whole 
sympathetic to Ireland and made genuine attempts to relieve distress there, 
but vested interests or religious and philosophical considerations always 
prevented them from addressing the roots of these problems. Emancipa- 
tion was largely a symbolic grievance, but the delay between the initial 
anticipation of the measure in 1 800 and its final implementation helped to 
widen the gulf between Catholics and Protestants in Ireland, to intensify 
Irish distrust of the British Establishment, and to create a new spirit of Irish 
nationalism. 

Jenkins has refreshingly steered clear of the political rhetoric that has 
often marred Irish historiography, providing an even-handed, critical 
assessment of both the pro-Catholic and anti-Catholic politicians who 
shaped Irish policy for the British government. The failure of the various 
political experiments to solve Ireland's problems indicates, however, that 
on the whole it was not government policy but the cultural chasm separating 
Ireland and Britain that prevented the fulfilment of the union. 

Royal Roads Military College Charles John Fedorak 



E. J. Hobsbawm. Nations and Nationalism since ij8o: Programme, Myth s 
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That fine historian, Charles Mowat, once said that the topic of national- 
ism was as elusive as an eel : as soon as you feit you had it firmly grasped, it 
has slipped from your hands. Consequently, no two studies of nationalism 
seem to be dealing with the same phenomenon. To realize this it is enough 
to compare Professor Hobsbawm's book with three books of similar length 
-Alfred Cobban's The Nation State and National Seif -Determination 
( x 945) 3 Elie Kedourie's Nationalism ( i960) , and Federico Chabod's Uidea 
di nazione (1962). They all touch each other at certain points, but only 
briefly, and then sail away on a tack of their own. 

Hobsbawm's book is based on the Wiles lectures, which he gave at the 
Queen's University of Belfast in May 1985. To lecture on nationalism in 
Belfast may seem like a somewhat foolhardy proposition, although the 
present reviewer lectured on the same theme, in a humbler capacity, at the 
Queen's University, not many years ago. That we are both still alive and 
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well seems to illus träte the point that the Queen' s University is a more 
peaceful place than some other parts of Belfast. 

Perhaps the most original part of Hobsbawm's argument is contained 
within Chapter 4, which is entitled 'The Transformation of Nationalism 
1870-19 18'. He shows the simplistic nature of the concept of nationalism 
and socialism being diametrically opposed forces, with nationalism over- 
coming socialism in 19 14, when the working classes of western and central 
Europe blithely went ofT to war, instead of refusing to vote war bonds, 
sabotaging war preparations, or resorting to armed insurrection. It was not, 
Hobsbawm implies, as though a majority of the working class gave up their 
socialism and became ardent patriots or nationalists, while a minority, who 
remained socialists, were outvoted or suppressed. Rather, it was that the 
same individuals could be loyal socialists and patriotic Germans or French- 
men at one and the same time. The point is obvious when it is simply stated, 
but it takes a historian with the imagination of Hobsbawn to point it out. 

But if Hobsbawm is excellent on nationalism in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, there seems to be something of a hiatus on the origins 
of nationalism in the eighteenth Century. It is true that in his Introduction 
he discusses the origins of the word 'nation', and provides much erudite 
material on definitions in early dictionaries. He goes back as far as Froissart, 
who used the word to mean 'birth-place'. But if he had gone back farther, 
to the Greek and Latin origins of the word, he would surely have reached 
the conclusion that in its deep roots the 'nation' was a group of people - 
a tribe-not a place or homeland at all. More important, however, is 
Hobsbawm's lack of consideration of the eighteenth-century Enlighten- 
ment, and of the Romantic nationalism of the early nineteenth Century, 
as a part of a reaction against the universality and cosmopolitanism of the 
earlier Century. The words 'Enlightenment' or 'Romanticism' do not even 
appear in the index, although 'football', 'fundamentalism', and 'education' 
do (it seems unlikely that anyone will ever look up them in a book on 
nationalism). Part of the explanation for the Omission of a consideration 
of Romantic nationalism, with its diversities and its fantasies, as a reaction 
against the Enlightenment, with its confidence in reason, lies in the fact 
that Hobsbawm does not consider language nationalism as playing an 
important role until the twentieth Century. Consequently, Herder' s influ- 
ence on Goethe, and on the language nationalism of Mazzini, is not men- 
tioned. Herder certainly appears in the index, though Goethe does not, and 
Hobsbawm is a little ambiguous on Herder, saying that 'language in the 
Herderian sense of the language spoken by the Volk was ... plainly not a cen- 
tral dement in the formation of proto-nationalism directly, though it was 
not necessarily irrelevant to it' (p. 59) -which sounds a little as if he is 
hedging his bets. 
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Another early, Romantic, conception of the nation in the more modern 
sense is contained in Rousseau' s ad vice to the Poles on their proposed Consti- 
tution. Rousseau could conceive a nation existing in a spiritual sense, under 
foreign occupation, and merely with the hope of one day securing inde- 
pendence. In this sense he was a precursor of the nineteenth-century move- 
ments of nationalism, but although Hobsbawm mentions Rousseau twice, 
in passing, he does not refer to this seminal document from Rousseau' s pen. 

In addition to these general points, two points of detail may be made. 
They are concerned with things Italian-a reflection of the specialized 
interests of this reviewer. Hobsbawm quotes a French work - his reference 
is 'Nordmann in P. Nora (ed.), Les Lieux de memoire*, which in its turn 
was quoting the Revue des Deux Mondes of 1842, which apparently stated 
that 'the idiom spoken in Nice has only a remote similarity to Italian', and 
this, Hobsbawm argues, 'gave Cavour an official excuse for ceding that 
part of the kingdom of Savoy to Napoleon III' (p. 98) . This is to repeat a 
very common mistake, made by most historians writing of the meeting at 
Plombieres in 1858. It is clear from the documents that when Napoleon III 
at Plombieres asked Cavour if Savoy and Nice could be ceded to France, 
after the defeat of Austria in the war which they were planning, Cavour 
agreed to the cession of Savoy, but not of Nice. He specifically explained 
that Nice was Italian in character, and to cede it to France would offend 
the principle of nationality. Napoleon said nothing, but stroked his mous- 
taches, and the matter was left in abeyance. Nice was, of course, subse- 
quently ceded to France, but only as a step in the recdpolitik of Cavour, not 
because he believed it to be French in character. What the Revue des Deux 
Mondes had failed to say-or probably had deliberately refrained from 
saying - was that the Italian dialect spoken by the people of Nice was not 
so unlike that spoken in Genoa, and was certainly not a dialect of French. 

The second point concerns Hobsbawm's generalization that in 19 14 'all 
the belligeren ts presented the war as defensive' (p. 89). Italy certainly 
could not thus present the war, but perhaps Hobsbawm does not consider 
Italy to have been a major belligerent. But it is equally true that the 
Asquith government could not pretend that in going to war it was defending 
Britain. Rather, it pretended that it was defending Belgian neutrality, but 
in reality, of course, it could not stand by while France was defeated, espe- 
cially as much of the French fleet had been moved to the Mediterranean in 
accordance with the Anglo-French naval agreement. 

But these are minor points. The important conclusion of this review 
must be that Hobsbawm's lectures introduced new ideas on the nature of 
nationalism, and especially of nationalism in the twentieth Century. 

University of Wales Harry Hearder 



